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This  decorative  tile  panel 

was  designed  for  the  Los  Angeles 

office  of  Paul  Williams,  architecft.  It  is  of 

Persian  type,  though  the  black 

background  suggests 

Chinese. 
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Decorative  Tile :  A  Renaissance 

Architecture  owes  much  to  the  ceramic  arts. 

This  is  not  generally  recognized,  but  to  the  student  of  architectural 

history  it  is  apparent  that  the  two  arts — architecture  and  ceramics  —  have  walked  hand'in-hand 

down  through  the  ages,  the  potter  fashioning  from  the  plastic  breast  of  Mother  Earth 

material,  structural  or  decorative,  that  the  architect  has  needed. 

—  REXFORD  NEWCOMB 

AS  recently  as  1910  it  was  possible  for  William  Burton,  an  eminent 

/_\  authority  on  ceramics, to  write:  "The  revived  attention  paid  to  the 
jj^  )V  various  forms  of  pottery  for  the  interior  and  exterior  of  buildings 
belongs  rather  to  the  question  of  mural  decoration  than  of  pottery." 

Doubtless,  the  potter  so  readily  suggests  the  potters  wheel,  that  to  think 
of  pottery  exclusively  in  terms  of  pots  and  vases  is  to  follow  the  line  of 
least  resistance;  but  surely  it  is  no  longer  justifiable  to  take  that  short  cut 
to  an  erroneous  conclusion.  Seventeen  years  ago  it  may  have  seemed  that 
"pottery  for  the  interior  and  exterior  of  buildings"  was  simply  a  form  of 
mural  decoration;  but  there  were  signs  even  then  that  the  renaissance  of 
the  ceramic  arts  was  coming— that  the  kiln'master  was  once  more  to  enter 
the  service  of  the  architect,  supplying  him  with  material  both  structural 
and  decorative.  Today  the  renaissance  is  come. 

Decorative  tile  has  recaptured  the  high  importance  that  it  had  in  those 
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great  building  eras  of  antiquity  when  the  architect  was  as  much  a  devc 
tee  of  beauty  as  the  poet  or  the  sculptor.  To  attempt  to  reconstruct  the 
history  of  decorative  tile  is  to  dig  for  the  roots  of  civilisation.  Dr.  Flinders 
Petrie  unearthed  in  the  Egyptian  desert  near  Thebes  decorative  tile  exhib' 
iting  mastery  of  the  art  which  he  assigns  to  the  period  of  the  First  Dynasty, 
4700  B.C.  Distinguished  and  elaborate  use  of  decorative  tile  in  Egyptian 
archited;ure  has  been  ascertained  beyond  any  possibility  of  doubt  in  the 
Third  Dynasty,  about  4155  B.C. 

Just  how  continuous  was  the  architedtural  use  of  decorative  tile  during 
subsequent  ages  it  is  impossible  to  say  positively,  but  every  new  discovery 
of  the  archeologists  who  dig  in  the  cradlccoun tries  of  civiH2,ation  adds  to 
an  imposing  array  of  fadts  on  the  subjedt.  The  magnificent  examples  of  dec 
orative  tile  found  in  the  Khorsabad  Palace  of  King  Sargon  the  Assyrian 
(720'705  B.C.),  and  in  the  "Processional  Street"  built  at  Babylon  by  Neb' 
uchadne2,2,ar  (605  b.c),  are  not  isolated  instances  of  high  art,  but  obvious 
links  in  a  chain  of  architectural  tradition.  Undoubtedly  the  tradition  was 
lost  in  certain  epochs— all  ascertained  history  is  but  a  series  of  losses  and 
recoveries.  The  Persian  use  of  decorative  tile  goes  as  far  back  as  Darius 
and  Xerxes  (52i'465  b.c).  Alexander  the  Great  made  such  a  thorough  job 
of  the  burning  of  Persepolis  that  its  reconstrudtion  is  much  a  matter  of  con' 
jecfture,  but  the  great  Persian  city  of  Susa  has  yielded  some  of  the  most 
striking  ancient  examples  of  decorative  tile. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this  article  to  trace  the  history  of  decorative 
tile  from  age  to  age  and  from  country  to  country.  To  do  so  it  would  be 
necessary  to  treat  of  the  Saracens  and  the  Turks,  to  follow  the  trail  of  dec 
orative  tile  to  India,  China, and  Japan,to  North  Africa,and  thence  to  Spain 
and  the  rest  of  Europe,  finally  to  cross  the  Atlantic  with  decorative  tile  to 
Mexico,  and  then  to  notice  its  scanty  earlier  manifestations  in  the  United 
States.  A  great  deal  of  the  ground  to  be  covered  in  the  study  of  decorative 
tile  was  actually  traversed  not  long  ago  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Stanton,  of  Gladding, 
McBean  6?  Co.  All  that  decorative  tile  had  to  tell  of  its  history  and  its 
beauty  Mr.  Stanton  hearkened  to  in  his  artistic  pilgrimage  from  the  Gates 
of  Hercules  to  the  Bosphorus,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  North 
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Sea.  That  pilgrimage  of  Mr.  Stanton's  was  significant— it  had  to  do  inti' 
mately  "with  the  renaissance  of  decorative  tile  in  the  United  States.  Not 
that  Mr.  Stanton  went  abroad  to  equip  himself  for  the  organi2,ation  of  a 
new  department  in  Gladding,  McBean  6P  Co.  The  department  had  already- 
been  organi2,ed  and  had  justified  its  existence— it  was  Mr.  Stanton's  mis' 
sion  abroad  to  enrich  himself  with  inspiration  for  the  sound  development 
of  the  decorative  tile  art  in  our  studios,  laboratories,  and  kilns. 

In  the  article  on  ceramics  from  which  quotation  has  already  been  made 
William  Burton  has  this  interesting  sentence:  "In  the  United  States  of 
America  there  are  large  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  earthen' 
ware,  bone  China,  and  tiles,  all  after  the  English  fashion,  while  in  addition 
there  are  a  number  of  experimental  kilns  at  work  producing  artistic  pot' 
tery."  This  was  published  in  1910.  And  as  late  as  1924  Professor  Rexford 
Newcomb  wrote:  "Since  this  ceramic  art  of  Mexico  has  had  very  little 
influence  upon  the  art  in  the  United  States,  and  that  only  through  the 
Spanish  Mission  architecture  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  it  does  not  concern  us 
here." 

Mr.  Burton  s  reference  to  "experimental  kilns"  and  Professor  Newcomb's 
drastic  limitation  of  Mexican  influence  in  American  ceramics  would  appear 
to  provide  for  this  issue  of  Shapes  of  Clay  all  the  raison  d'  etre  that  could 
be  desired.  It  may  be  that  the  use  of  decorative  tile  in  architecture  has 
flowered  so  quickly  upon  the  Pacific  Coast  that  it  has  caught  even  the 
observant  ones  napping!  Every  decora tivc'tile  influence  in  the  history  of 
ceramics  is  to  be  recognised  in  the  output  of  our  kilns,  so  that  the  sound 
tradition  of  the  art  is  respecfted  in  all  work,  no  matter  how  original  its 
immediate  inspiration. 

Evidence  of  the  results  that  have  been  attained  is  best  presented  in  terms 
of  the  work  itself,  and  the  illustrations  offered  here  are  thought  to  tell  a 
comprehensive  story.  Further  proof  of  achievement  is  the  award  of  a 
"certificate  of  honor  in  fine  arts"  by  the  Southern  California  Chapter  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  whose  special  jury  has  found  that 
this  Company's  recent  works  in  decorative  tile  and  roofing  tile  "exhibit 
exceptional  merit  in  design  and  craftsmanship."  The  makeup  of  the  jury 


I  '  Hotel  Del  Monte,  California 


Lewis  P.  Hobart,  Clarence  A.  Tantau,  Associated  Architedts 


Two  arched  windows,  and  the  entrance  arch  of  the  dining-room  of  this  famous  hotel,  shown  opposite,  are  trimmed  in 

decorative  tile  to  match  the  colorful  wall  fountain,  twentyfive  feet  high,  which  dominates  the  room.  The  fountain, 

which  was  illustrated  in  our  August  ( 1926)  number,  is  considered  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Tropico  plant. 


II  '  Hotel  Del  Monte,  California 


Lewis  P.  Hobart,  Clarence  A.  Tantau,  Associated  Architects 


I 


All  these  four  major  motifs  of  the  dining'room  are  brought  into  unity  by  wainscot  cap  and  base  of  decorative  tile.  The 

effect  is  to  lift  the  room  to  that  high  distindion  the  Persians  sought  and 

attained  in  the  ceramic  medium. 
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WcLs  most  distinguished:  John  Galen  Howard,  dean  of  the  College  of  Archi' 
tedture,  University  of  California;  John  Bakewell,  Jr.,  of  San  Francisco;  and 
Arthur  L.  Loveless,  of  Seattle. 

That  the  renaissance  of  decorative  tile  for  architedtural  application  is  a 
true  rebirth  of  the  art,  extending  its  influence  strongly  and  widely,  must 
be  attributed  to  this  before  all  other  reasons— its  irresistible  beauty.  Beauty 
in  any  form  the  world  does  not  willingly  forgo,  and  though  many  forms  of 
beauty  have  been  negledted  from  age  to  age,  they  always  return  to  gladden 
the  heart  and  serve  the  needs  of  mankind.  Decorative  tile  has  often  been 
in  eclipse— but  it  could  not  utterly  die.  Its  loveliness  assures  it  of  immor' 
tality.  And  so  it  comes  to  America,  the  heir  of  all  the  arts,  to  add  a  new 
refinement  to  the  delights  of  architedture,  alike  in  public  buildings  and  in 
homes. 

On  the  utilitarian  side  decorative  tile  performs  a  true  service  without 
any  surrender  of  dignity  or  of  beauty.  It  responds  to  the  demands  of  bus' 
iness  -with  unusual  aptitude.  Its  attradtiveness  is  the  more  potent  the  more 
artistically  it  is  used.  Its  intensity  of  color  may  be  of  any  degree  desired, 
and  not  only  its  color'intensity,but  its  color-luster  is  absolutely  permanent. 
This  is  a  consideration,  not  only  of  attradtiveness,  but  of  economy.  Hence 
the  growing  application  of  decorative  tile  to  business  uses— in  shops,  offices, 
restaurants,  candystores,  theaters,  filling-stations.  Obviously,  the  brilliancy 
of  color  that  decorative  tile  commands  is  not  the  only  point  that  recom- 
mends it  to  business  on  account  of  its  high  advertising  value.  Design  in 
decorative  tile  is  inexhaustible,  and  novelty  of  design  is  of  course  permis- 
sible under  proper  architedtural  control.  Decorative  tile  may  attradt  by  its 
ideal  beauty,  and  then,  again,  it  may  be  made  to  tell  a  definite  story. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  decorative  tile  in  color  replacing  marble  wain- 
scots in  hotel  lobbies  and  theater  foyers.  It  is  perhaps  more  interesting  still 
to  find  decorative  tile  making  the  bathroom  beautiful.  When  bathroom 
tile  is  mentioned,  the  layman  has  a  quick  pidture  of  high-gla2,ed  white  tile 
with  staggered  vertical  joints.  The  truer  pidture  in  the  bathroom  of  today 
and  tomorrow  is  of  decorative  tile  in  agreeable  color,  with  such  variety  of 
texture  and  shape  as  may  be  congruous  with  the  architedtural  treatment. 
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In  a  recently  published  article,  Arthur 
Brown,  Jr.,  of  San  Francisco,  had  this  to 
say  of  the  architedlural  trend  that  has 
been  developing  in  California: 

"The  climate  and  asped;  of  California 
being  similar  to  those  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean countries,  our  architects  have  in- 
evitably  turned  to  the  architecture  of 
these  countries  for  their  inspiration  and 
guidance. 

"In  order  to  realizie  the  splendid  spirit 
of  this  architedture,ithas  been  necessary 
to  develop  the  various  crafts  that  are  es' 
sential  to  the  full  expression  of  this  type 
of  construction,  such  as  the  tile  work 
and  pavements  and  the  brick  work  so 
universally  employed  in  Italy  and  Spain. 

"To  this  must  be  added  the  gla2,ed  and 
highly  colored  revetments  which  usually 
form  the  decorative  wall  treatment  of 
the  architecture  of  Northern  Africa  as 
well  as  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Levant. 

"In  Constantinople,  the  Turks  em- 
ployed  Persian  artists  of  supreme  skill  to 
adorn  their  mosques  and  palaces  with  ce- 
ramie  tile  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  grace. 


"The  same  type  of  decoration  is  found 
throughout  Northern  Africa  and  ex- 
tending into  Moorish  Spain." 

Manufacturers  of  clay  produdts  must 
keep  step  with  architects  in  the  devel- 
opment of  new  modes  of  beauty,  and  it 
is  the  constant  endeavor  of  Gladding, 
McBean  &'  Co.  to  do  so.  It  may  be  that 
in  some  instances  this  Company  has  even 
anticipated  the  development  of  a  trend, 
or,  at  least,  that  it  has  influenced  such 
development  with  happy  results. 

Decorative  tile,  not  only  Mediterra- 
nean, but  Persian  and  Oriental  in  feeling, 
was  coming  to  be  a  distinguished  spe- 
cialty of  Gladding,  McBean  &"  Co.  at  a 
time  when  not  all  of  our  architects  were 
fully  persuaded  of  its  value. 

Today  decorative  tile  has  undoubted- 
ly "arrived."  It  has  been  cordially  w^el- 
comed  into  the  family  of  architectural 
beauty,  and  is  relied  upon  for  a  wide 
variety  of  uses. 

This  issue  of  Shapes  of  Clay  shows 
various  installations  of  decorative  tile, 
many  of  them  direcftly  illustrative  of  the 
trend  described  by  Mr.  Brown. 

The  Chinese  panel  in  decorative  tile  re- 
produced on  the  cover  of  Shapes  of 
Clay  was  designed  at  Tropico  to  adorn 
one  of  the  executive  offices  of  Gladding, 
McBean  6?  Co.  in  San  Francisco.  It  will 
suggest  to  the  connoisseur  the  lacquer 
screens  or  Coromandel  of  the  Ming  dy- 
nasties, but  actually  it  is  a  good  deal  more 
colorful. 


Ill  '  Belasco  Theater,  Los  Angeles 


Morgan,  Walls  6?  Clements,  Architeds 


For  stairway  and  wainscot,  decorative  tile  is  used  throughout  this  theater.  The  design  is  Spanish  Colonial  Renaissance ; 

the  colors  are  maroon,  turquoise,  black,  and  white.  The  serrated  edge  was  specially  designed  to  produce  the 

effed  pecuHar  to  the  architectural  style.  The  colors  harmonize  with  the  general  decorative  scheme. 


IV  '  Santa Fe  Ticket  Agency,Los  Angeles     Soule,  Murphy  6?  Hastings, Architedts ;  Arthur  R. Hutchason,  Associate 

The  architectural  design  is  of  that  semi'Spanish  and  Indian  style  identified  with  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  The  floor 

is  of  warm  pink  marble  with  maroon  spots,  the  base  of  red  oriental,  and  the  wainscot  with  the  inserts  of  tile 

is  of  pink  fleur  bottichino.  The  decorative  tile  inserts  are  in  gold,  turquoise,  black,  white,  and  green. 


V  '  Pig'n  Whistle,  Los  Angeles 


Morgan,  Walls  6?  Clements,  Architects 


Flamboyant  Spanish  Renaissance  appealed  to  the  architects  as  the  appropriate  stylistic  treatment  for  this  well'known 

establishment  of  refreshment  and  good-cheer.  In  color  they  adopted  the  golds,  blues,  greens,  and  reds  used  when 

Itahan  Renaissance  was  in  full  flower.  The  decorative  tile  was  made  to  harmonize  with  this  color  scheme. 


VI  '  Pig'n  Whistle,  Los  Angeles  Morgan,  Walls  ii  Clements,  Architects 

Beauty  under  wise  control  may  beautifully  serve  the  needs  of  a  business  that  must  not  be  unmindful  of  advertising 

values.  The  familiar  pig  with  his  whistle  enters  charmingly  into  the  design  of  this  decorative 

tile — a  novelty,  but  in  the  true  tradition  of  ceramics. 


\   ft 


VII '  Pig'n  Whistle,  Los  Angeles 


Morgan,  Walls  &?  Clements,  Architects 


The  adaptability  of  decorative  tile  is  strikingly  illustrated  here.  Its  range  is  from  severity  to  gayety,  and  it  may  be 

designed,  as  in  these  instances,  to  emphasize  the  note  of  daintiness,  so  important  where  the 

effort  is  to  charm  the  eye  and  the  appetite  into  abjed  surrender. 


VIII  '  Calpet  Filling  Station,  San  Francisco 


Willis  Polk  65?  Co.,  Architects 


This  beautiful  station  at  Post  and  Franklin  streets  illustrates  the  grace  with  which  decorative  tile  takes  its  place  in  a 

scheme  that  relies  exclusively  upon  "shapes  of  clay."  Decorative  tile,  central  columns  of  terra'cotta,  plain 

Faience,  and  Cordova  roof  tile  in  russet  shades  are  all  by  Gladding,  McBean  &?  Co. 


IX  '  Calpet  Filling  Station,  Los  Angeles 


Roland  E.  Coate,  Architecft 


This  distinctive  filling  station  at  the  corner  of  Wilshire  Boulevard  and  Hampshire  Street,  Los  Angeles,  was  designed 

in  the  Tunisian  type  of  architedure  with  a  color  scheme  of  Calpet  black,  red,  and  white.  Tunisian  decorative 

tile  was  of  course  inevitable,  and  Gladding,  McBean  &'  Co.  produced  this  design. 


X  '  Calpet  Filling  Station,  Los  Angeles 


Roland  E.  Coate,  Archited; 


It  might  have  been  thought  that  this  Tunisian  decorative  tile  in  black,  red,  and  white  would  be  garish  in  effecft.  It 

did  not  prove  so — on  the  contrary,  it  is  most  artistically  attractive,  and  it  is  agreed  that  a  new 

color  note  attuned  to  southern  climatic  conditions  has  been  sounded. 
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GLADDING,  McBEAN  5?  CO. 
Founded  1875 

LOS  ANGELES  PRESSED  BRICK  COMPANY 
Founded  1887 

San  Francisco  Office,  660  Market  Street 

Los  Angeles  Office,  621  South  Hope  Street 

Seattle  Office,  1500  ist  Avenue,  South 

Portland  Office,  454  Everett  Street 

San  Francisco  Sales  Yard,  445  Ninth  Street 

Oakland  Office  and  Sales  Yard,  Twentysecond  and  Market  Streets 

Tacoma  Office  and  Sales  Yard,  15th  and  Dock  Streets 

Seattle,  University  Yard,  4041  University  Way 

Fresno  Office  and  Sales  Yard,  San  Joaquin  Materials  Co.,  744  G  Street 

* 

Lincoln  Plant,  Lincoln,  Placer  County, California 

Tropico  Plant,  Glendale,  Los  Angeles  County,  California 

Los  Angeles  Plant,  College  and  Date  Streets,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Santa  Monica  Plant,  Santa  Monica,  California 

Alberhill  Plant,  Alberhill,  Riverside  County,  California 

Auburn  Plant,  Auburn,  Washington 

Renton  Plant,  Renton,  Washington  '  Taylor  Plant,  Taylor,  Washington 

Van  Asselt  Plant,  Seattle,  Washington  '  Portland  Plant,  Portland,  Oregon 

* 

TerrA'Cotta:  In  enamel  and  unglazed  finishes  for  the 
facing  and  trim  of  buildings 

Roof  Tile:  Both  machine  and  hand-made  Tiles  in  wide  color  variations 

Face  Brick  '  Enameled  Brick:  Bric\for  buildings  and  mantels 

Vitrified  Brick,  for  paving  and  sewer  wor\  '  Acid  Brick 

Faience  and  Floor  Tile;  Tile,  glazed  and  unglazed, 
for  floors,  walls,  bathrooms,  terraces,  and  mantels 

Vitrified  Salt  Glazed  Pipe:  For  sewage,  drainage,  and  irrigation: 
Conduit  pipe,  culvert  pipe,  drain  tile,  grease  traps,  flush  tan\s,  segmental  sewer  bloc\s 

Hollow  Clay  Tile:  For  partitions  and  bearing  walls 

Fire'Clay  Chimney  Pipe:  Chimney  tops,  flue  linings, gas  flues 

Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Tile:  Fire  clay, fir e'bricX  dust 

Laundry  Trays  '  Kitchen  Sinks 

Garden  Pottery:  Vases,  benches, urns,  fountains,  pedestals, 
sun  dials,  and  bird  baths 


This  lunette,  designed  at  Tropico, 

adorns  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  Boyle  Heights,  Los  Angeles, 

for  which  Carleton  Monroe  Winslow  was  the  archited;.  It  differs  from 

Florentine  Delia  Robbia  in  not  being  glazed 

in  bas-relief. 

* 

Gladding,  McBean  6?  Co. 


Printed  by  Taylor  (sf  Taylor,  San  Francisco 


